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It is rather difficult to see precisely about what the rank and
file were enthusiastic, and it is difficult even now to explain the
attitude of the leadership. What they said was obvious; it was
obvious to any one as a possible policy,, but their defence of it
as the right and the best policy was feeble in the extreme. It was
not really the policy of the lesser evil; it was the policy of hoping
against hope. The success of it as a party success depended on
a double gamble, first that Bruening held the same view of the
"national" opposition as the party did and that the Socialist aid
could keep him in power. If he suddenly came to terms with
Hugenberg-Hitler or if he were driven from office where then
would the Socialist party be? The chances were that it would
not only be helpless in the midst of enemies, but that all and not
just a few of its fighting elements would go over to Communism,
for, strange as it may seem and strange as it did seem to the
leadership, there were very many Socialists who honestly believed
that if it came to civil war the Communists would fight. The
crux of the matter was just how sincere the leadership was in
its expressed fear of Fascism, and that is a question to which
there is no answer. But if it was sincere the leadership can hardly
have failed to recognize that the only barrier against its triumph
was a strong Socialist party. It was not for the moment a question
of strikes or barricades; it was a question of morale. There was
no other way to heighten morale than by giving evidence of
willingness to lead now in anticipation and cheerful acceptance
of the sterner fight that was to come. For a fighting party
a policy of "toleration" is in fact intolerable; one might as
well try to work up the enthusiasm of a child for a sucked
orange. The situation was far too serious, if the leaders' own
accounts of it were accurate, for a lecture on tactics. If ultimately,
and that is what a sincerity of belief in the danger of Fascism
meant, compromise would have to be abandoned as a policy as
a result of the initiative of the enemy, the sooner it was abandoned
by their own initiative the better. To the present writer it seems,
possibly wrongly but at least on general principles, that there
was only one course open and that was to break with the govern-
ment. That did not mean to make one of these theatrical declara-